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NOVEMBER MEETING. 

I^HE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 8 th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m., the President, Mr. Lodge, in the 
chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the Corresponding Secretary, in the absence of the Librarian, 
reported the list of donors to the Library since the last meeting. 
The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following gifts: 

From Percy Mortimer Blake, of Newton, two relics from the 
collection of his father, the late Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D., of 
Taunton; one, a daguerreotype of the Dighton Rock, taken probably 
in the 50's; 1 and the other, a pitch-pipe, made about 1785, and used 
in the old Orthodox Church in Franklin, Mass., during the pastorate 
of Rev. Nathaniel Emmons, and until the organ was installed in the 
Church, about 1835. 

From Mr. Lodge, twenty-two posters of the first and second 
U. S. Liberty Loans. 

From Mr. Edes, three posters of the second Liberty Loan. 

From Mr. Lord, his bookplate, engraved by Edmund H. Garrett. 

From Ellerton James, of Milton, a collection of forty-two photo- 
graphs of persons concerned in the trial of Arthur Orton, the Tich- 
borne claimant. 

From the Food Facts Bureau, of Boston, six posters issued by 
the Bureau. 

From Charles C. Jackson, the agricultural badge of the Boy Scouts. 

From Dr. Morton Prince, a bronze copy of the medal given by 
the City of Boston to the Japanese Commissioners on their recent 
visit, 191 7. 

From Grenville H. Norcross, the Allied Relief Medal, and three 
pieces of Confederate currency. 

From Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, the badge of the Unitarian General 
Convention in Montreal, Canada, September, 191 7. 

From H. A. Gray, of Roxbury, a photograph of the interior of the 
Baldwin Place Church. 

1 Professor Delabarre, of Brown University, who has made a careful study of 
the history of Dighton Rock, points out that the daguerreotype is similar to that 
in Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, iv. 120, taken in 1853. 
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The Cabinet-Keeper also reported that Mr. Appleton had 
defrayed the cost of restoring the oil portrait of Samuel Apple- 
ton in the Society's Collection. 

The Editor reported the following gifts: 

From William Keeney Bixby, a Corresponding Member, a letter 
of Fletcher Webster to George Harrington, dated, Boston, April 21, 
1851. 

From Edward D. Harris, a Corresponding Member, sixteen manu- 
script sermons preached by Rev. Samuel Kendal of Weston, Massa- 
chusetts, 1 794-181 2. 

From Mrs. George W. Nichols, of Amherst, New Hampshire, a 
notebook containing ninety-seven pages of notes taken by Rufus 
Choate of testimony in a suit in which he was counsel. 

From Clarence Winthrop Bowen, of New York, eleven letters 
of Samuel Dexter, Sr., 1 780-1803, addressed to Rev. Eliphalet Ly- 
man of Woodstock, Connecticut. 

From Henry F. Tapley, of Lynn, a letter of Brigadier General 
Draper on the first troops to enter Richmond after its capture. See 
page 107, infra. 

By purchase: A summons for a session of the Court of General 
Sessions of the Peace for Cumberland County to permit the erection 
of one or more inoculating hospitals in the county. The document 
is dated July 25, 1776. 

Mr. Morse read a paper on 

Lord Charnwood's "Life of Abraham Lincoln." 

I have to speak to you this afternoon about a book, no 
longer new, and yet by no means old — which indeed cannot 
for many generations to come grow so old as to be superseded, 
or to cease to be read and studied with lively interest. It 
marks in a way a milestone in American history. 

When I was an undergraduate in Harvard College — 't is sixty 
years since, in the familiar language of Waverly — American his- 
tory had not been discovered. We knew that Washington, the 
eponymous hero of countless municipalities, streets and public 
squares, the only morally perfect man on record, had brought our 
country into existence; also that a grand and grandiloquent 
document called the Declaration of Independence had borne 
joyous fruit in a noisy and hilarious holiday. It would have 
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been dangerous to seek, even among the first dozen scholars 
in any class of that time, for much more detailed knowledge 
concerning the career of the still new nationality. Mr. Ban- 
croft had written a history of ponderous proportions, and 
Irving had given a pleasant narrative biography of Washington; 
but Mr. Prescott had sought the more picturesque fields of 
Peru, Mexico and Spain, and Mr. Motley was busy with the 
exciting story of the Netherlands. The United States had not 
stirred literary ambition. The Civil War changed this con- 
dition. Thereafter it seemed that a country worthy of preserva- 
tion by such an expenditure of human and financial sacrifice 
ought also to be worth knowing about. Books, chiefly instinct 
with the personal interest attaching to biographies, began to 
appear. For the most part, as no one has better reason to 
know than I, they were rather crude and simple, and not 
very scholarly performances. But they were cordially wel- 
comed, and they made a beginning. The first really great and 
valuable work came later, in Mr. Rhodes' noble history. Thus 
instructed, we learned that we must be "a world power"; and 
with infinite gratification we announced the fact in our news- 
papers and in gratulatory private conversation. It was desir- 
able, however, that this, our own opinion of ourselves, should 
be recognized beyond our own border. The stories of the lives 
of our statesmen should be of interest to the historical writers 
and the reading public of other countries. Of this important 
condition evidence was sadly lacking. When a series of biog- 
raphies, known as the American Statesmen Series, was in- 
augurated, now about a generation ago, the publishers had 
sought to interest their English correspondents in introducing 
the books into England. They were met by the not over 
polite, but very significant reply: " American Statesmen! Why, 
we did not know that there had ever been any. Who were 
they?" Now, at last, in due course of time, this condition 
also has passed, and an English historical scholar of the highest 
grade of ability in this department of literature, has thought 
it worth his while to devote exhaustive study to an American 
subject, with the gratifying result of a volume of remarkable 
merit. Lord Charnwood has given us a Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, so good that I know of no historical biography published in 
any age or country, which surpasses it in excellence. In fact, I 
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esteem it so highly that I hardly venture to express my opinion 
fully, dreading lest such expression should excite that reaction 
which is apt to follow praise that seems extravagant. 

A priori such a success was not to be anticipated. It would 
have seemed incredible that any European, bred amid the 
traditions, the cultivation, the prejudices of European politics, 
society and scholarship could get at the widely different con- 
ditions prevalent in this country three-quarters of a century 
ago — above all else incredible that he could have understood 
so singular a personality as that of Lincoln, strange and puzzling 
enough even to ourselves. But the marvel has been performed; 
no other portraiture in historical literature is more profoundly 
and vividly appreciative and satisfying than is that presented 
in this new English biography, in which sympathy and under- 
standing are present; hero-worship and extravagant laudation 
are happily absent. 

It is always an interesting speculation to ask one's self what 
the subject of any standard biography would think of the life 
of himself, if he could read it; and especially is this so in the 
cases of men engaged in public affairs. Imagine such a critical 
review sent by Caesar or Napoleon from the Elysian fields 
to the Atlantic Monthly! Mr. Lincoln's review of Lord Charn- 
wood's volume would, I believe, be eminently satisfactory. 
"This man," he would say, "has upon the whole understood 
me^ he has been just to me throughout; and, thank Heaven, 
he has offended me by no rhetorical flattery which I inwardly 
know to have been undeserved." For Lincoln, the most 
honest of men, would have been pleased only with an honest 
biography, and it is rare good fortune that has secured it for 
him. For while historians are morally bound by the obligation 
expressed in the oath of the witness: To tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, biographers generally 
take the privilege of exemption from the middle term of this 
oath. Suppression weighs lightly upon their consciences. 
Lord Charnwood however takes a different view. We learn 
this at an early page; for surely if anything were to be held 
back it would have been the odious anecdote of the Chronicles 
of Reuben, knowledge whereof has been forced upon a reluctant 
world by Lamon, that most ready and lively retailer of yarns. 
But "the whimsical fancy of its unseemliness," as Lord Charn- 
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wood puts it, does not prevent him from narrating it; and thus 
at the outset we are assured that nothing unfavorable will be 
omitted. This characteristic prevails throughout. On some 
few occasions, in some minor matters, Lord Charnwood does 
not altogether approve of Lincoln's actions; he always says 
so in straightforward fashion, and gives his reasons. His 
standard is high, higher indeed than is convenient for applica- 
tion in the game of politics as that game is played in this 
country — or perhaps I should say, as that game has been 
played in this country, for improvement seems of late to be 
visible here in such matters. In a few instances this exacting 
rule for conduct bears a trifle hard upon Lincoln. 

The forty-six pages of the second chapter, entitled "The 
Growth of the American People/' show at once the clear and 
independent historical vision of the writer. They constitute 
a setting of the stage, preparatory to the appearance thereon 
of the great actor, an introductory resume of earlier history 
necessary for the English reader, and by the manner of its 
execution made most instructive also for the American. With 
fine courage Lord Charnwood shatters some of those popular 
beliefs which have been such useful fuel for the flames of 
Fourth of July oratory. Thus he dares to say that the period 
of the American Revolution was no "heroic age"; that in the 
Civil War, the people North and South displayed "far more 
heroic qualities." Further, that the Constitution of the United 
States and its adoption were "altogether the work of a few, 
to which popular movement contributed nothing." Now I 
say that we may trust the man who had the insight and the 
nerve to write these things, who could see and say that Ameri- 
can independence was the gift made by Washington and his 
gallant soldiers to an almost indifferent people, and that the 
Constitution was really forced upon the unappreciative citizens 
of the ex-colonies by a few wise and resolute men. To give 
the credit to the general multitude of the citizens of that day 
has been one of the worst deceptions which democracy has 
palmed off upon an ill-informed and conceited people. 

The foreign writer's disadvantage of imperfect familiarity 
with the characteristics of the people whose history he treats 
is offset by one advantage. He is likely to be free from political 
affiliations, from transmitted party faiths, and perhaps also from 
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family traditions. In a broad way, of course, he must have 
the sympathies of his temperament; for as Gilbert and Sullivan 
tell us: 

. . . Every boy and every gal 

That 's born into the world alive, 
Is either a little Radical 
Or else a little Conservative. 

But such bias is not partisan prejudice, and does not neces- 
sarily prevent a writer from being just and dispassionate. As 
between the Northern and the Confederate States, Lord 
Charnwood holds the scales evenly. The old-time English 
leaning towards the Confederacy does not control his views. 
On the contrary, he says that the cause of the South was the 
"wrong cause," the "evil cause"; while at the same time 
alleging that it was not lacking in dignity or human worth. 
He says that the men "to whom the relation of owner and 
slave had become natural" were, as a class, "reputable, public- 
spirited and religious men; they served their cause with devo- 
tion, and were not wholly to blame that they chose it so ill." 
So, or very nearly so, say even the old men among us, in whom 
the feelings which accompanied those dissensions still smoulder; 
and quite thus is saying the posterity which is already around us. 
A more difficult test of Lord Charnwood's judicial temper is 
furnished by the relations between Great Britain and the 
United States. I fancy that he rather wanted to say a word on 
this subject, for his discussion goes beyond what was strictly 
required to be said in a biography of Lincoln. But be this as 
it may, certain it is that an especial interest attaches to what 
he has written very wisely and fairly. England inflicted upon 
us some grave injuries, as we all know; on the other hand, as 
we are apt to forget, she did us great service in blocking Louis 
Napoleon's scheme for intervention. She kept the ring clear 
for us, and left the combatants to fight out their fight for 
themselves, on the principle of let the best man win. The 
North, however, expected more than a fair ring; she demanded 
manifestations of good-will, the encouragement of sympathetic 
expressions; and instead of this she got only abuse, while the 
friendly feeling all went to her opponent. This angered her, and 
developed very bitter feeling. These conditions Lord Charn- 
wood discusses, not in an apologetic tone, but in a reasonable, 
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explanatory way. He states why we expected what we did not 
get; and why we did not get what we expected. 

Our feeling was that English civilization and American 
civilization were like sisters, issuing from the same household, 
bred under like influences, and bound to stand by each other 
in times of stress. We were amazed to find England show- 
ing friendship towards the cause of human slavery, coldness 
towards human freedom. But were we quite right in thus 
describing either the English attitude, or the issue upon which 
that attitude was taken? Was the North fighting against 
human slavery and for human freedom? Englishmen, says 
Lord Charnwood, at that time and since have found a "diffi- 
culty in grasping the precise cause of the war." I may say that 
Americans in turn may find some difficulty in clearing up this 
English difficulty. "How it came to pass," says Lord Charn- 
wood, " that a business community, which had seemed pretty 
tolerant of slavery, was now at war on some point which was 
said to be and said not to be slavery, was a little hard to under- 
stand." In good truth it was so hard to explain that no 
American could explain it. With one breath, we demanded 
the sympathy and good-will of England on the ground that we 
were waging a war for human freedom against human slavery. 
With the next breath we asserted that the war was wholly 
for the Union and that slavery was altogether outside of the 
question. Mr. Lincoln distinctly said so; and when he said 
that, if he could save the Union with slavery he certainly would 
do so, no one could imagine that he did not mean it, or that he 
was putting forth a statement designed, in the slang of today, 
for home consumption. 

The truth is that slavery was put in or pulled out as suited 
the convenience of the immediate emergency; we were like 
children playing the game of "now you see it and now you 
don't." Lookers-on had a right to be bewildered when they 
were asked to say whether they saw it or not. They might 
say, Yes or they might say No, and justification was at hand for 
either answer. The fracture of the Union was the legal cause of 
the war; the conservation of the Union was the lawful purpose of 
the war; but the cause of the fracture itself was certainly slavery, 
without which secession would not have occurred. Yet the war 
was far advanced before it became even substantially certain 
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that restoration of the Union must, even as a consequence, bring 
about the abolition of slavery. The Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation itself did not put an end to the Institution. Lord 
Charnwood sees the issue as it really was. "The fact is," he 
says, "that this imposing movement [secession] . . . was un- 
dertaken simply and solely in behalf of slavery. . . . The 
English suspicion that there must have been (on the part of 
the South) some cause beyond and above slavery for desiring 
independence never had any facts to support it." This is 
sound doctrine, but it is much easier to see it after 1865 than 
it was to see it when the Englishmen were contemplating the' 
problem before that date. If slavery were not the crucial 
question in issue, the North had no real right to demand 
English good-will, for in that case the Southern States were 
playing against the Northern States precisely the game which 
all the States, then Colonies, had no long time before played 
against England. Apart from this the quarrel, involving the 
lawful right to secede, was merely like that between two part- 
ners as to the construction to be placed on the articles of copart- 
nership. "It is impossible," Lord Charnwood says, "to avoid 
asking the question whether on this question of constitutional 
law the Northern opinion or the Southern opinion was correct." 
The result of the war decided it, we say. Yes, practically that 
result did decide; but military arbitrament is by no means 
judicial decision, and Englishmen had a right to be in doubt 
until victory pronounced judgment. 

In my opinion it is certain that the relations between Great 
Britain and the United States might not have been more 
strained than is often the case between a belligerent and a 
neutral, had there not been at work another influence quite 
outside of official and governmental action. This other matter, 
which infused a bitterness that flavored American feeling for 
more than a generation, is stated by Lord Charnwood in re- 
strained and conciliatory phrase as follows: "It is impossible 
not to be ashamed of some of the forms in which English 
feeling showed itself and was well known at the North to 
show itself. Not only the articles of some English newspapers, 
but the private letters of Americans who then found them- 
selves in the politest circles in London, are unpleasant to read 
now." This very mild and measured statement seems to me 
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not to present the case sufficiently; it gives an entirely inade- 
quate idea of the storm of insulting and vituperative abuse 
which beat and stung like a downpour of hailstones upon the 
people of the North. English speeches, addresses, newspapers, 
and letters, the reported remarks and conversation of English- 
men in public and private life, of men prominent and men 
obscure, were exuberant in words of excessive abuse. I do not 
think that I state the case too strongly. A few years ago I 
talked it over with a gentleman, who also had contemporary 
memories of that period, and whose opinions would justly carry 
much more weight than mine, and he fully took the same ground. 
I agree that such unpleasant memories should only be exhumed 
from oblivion for the passing occasion of historical accuracy, as 
at present; but in historical work the truth must be set forth, 
and therefore I say that I am sure that nouns and adjectives 
did more than the Alabama, the Florida, the Shenandoah, to 
put bitterness into the anger which Northerners undeniably 
long cherished against Englishmen. 1 

As to the cause of this abusive tone, I would say a word. 
It cannot reasonably be attributed to reasons of state, to 
commercial rivalry, to the real or supposed mercantile interests 
of Great Britain, or to a desire to see the United States politi- 
cally weakened. I believe that its real tap-root was the ancient 
and absurd myth of a Southern aristocracy, a myth which 
painted the Southern planters as aristocrats and gentlemen, 
the Northern merchants as commonplace, middle-class, money- 
getting people. For long years the Southerners, ignoring the 
fact that the last thing which a gentleman does is ostentatiously 
to assert his quality, had been sedulously alleging this social 
differentiation; many Northerners, with a meekness not often 
characteristic of the old-school Yankee, had almost admitted 
the assertion to be well founded; Englishmen had accepted it 
in full and without question. The theory still survives and has 
been so often reiterated that it is likely to pass into history as a 
fact. Yet it was not a fact. The only foundation for it was that 

1 In writing these paragraphs, I do not wish to ignore the agreeable fact that 
the Northern cause had many individual well-wishers in England, notably John 
Bright and the multitude of weavers in Lancashire, who gave gallant evidence of 
their friendship. I speak of what was certainly the attitude and sentiment of the 
governing class and of preponderant numbers in the nation at large. 
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the rich Southern planters held permanently an uncontested 
supremacy in political affairs in their quarter of the country, and 
so constituted a ruling class; whereas when the Northerners 
looked around for their gentlemen, their search was not con- 
ducted among the politicians, where fortunately a few such char- 
acters would have been found indeed, but unfortunately not 
very many. (This remark applies only to pre-war conditions.) 
On the other hand, if education, cultivation, good breeding and 
the honorable obligation growing out of good social station were 
to be taken as tests, the North had nothing to fear in the com- 
petition. The consequence, however, of the prevalent belief in 
this myth was that the upper and ruling class in England 
entertained in good faith, and uttered much too frankly, con- 
temptuous opinions concerning Northerners; and the secondary 
consequence of this position on their part was very disastrous. 
For the whole body of snobs, at that period numerous and 
exceedingly noisy, ranged itself ostentatiously and with infinite 
self-gratification upon the side of that aristocracy which they 
worshipped. Charles Dickens lent them his fellowship and 
prestige, and by dint of their far-reaching clamor they achieved 
a lamentable amount of international mischief. All this is un- 
pleasant to say or to remember; yet if history is to be truly and 
fairly written the fact must find in the historian's pages a recog- 
nition somewhat more adequate to its real value than would 
seem to be accorded to it by the brief and moderate sentence of 
Lord Charnwood. 

I suppose that most of us have about reached the saturation 
point so far as the history of the campaigns and battles of the 
Civil War is concerned; we can lead happy and contented lives 
without further perusal of the thousand -times- told narrative of 
the fighting. Thus we incline to shrink a little from a new life of 
Lincoln. In this matter, however, Lord Charnwood shows a high 
order of literary skill. He lets the military events of the war run 
through his volume like a river, but never permits them to spread 
like an inundation. He concentrates interest upon the actors. 
He has keen insight into character, and gives delight by vivid 
portrayals couched in the happiest expressive phrases. This 
we found out in the chapter already mentioned,- on the " Growth 
of the American People," wherein occurs a sketch of Jefferson 
which is much the best that I have ever seen. The personal un- 
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popularity of Jefferson with our educated upper class obscures 
the magnitude of his achievements. This foreign writer, more 
unbiased, can tell us truly that Jefferson's personality " impressed 
itself during his life and long after, upon all America more than 
that of any other man"; that he "constructed a great party, 
dominated a nation, and dominated it mainly for good"; that 
in this new country, "by imbuing its national consciousness 
— even its national cant — with high aspiration," Jefferson 
may well have done "more than any strong administrator or 
constructive statesman to create a Union which should there- 
after seem worth preserving." I judge from a sort of sup- 
pressed tone, of which I seem to be conscious in his admirable 
valuation of Jefferson, that Lord Charnwood does not like him; 
in fact no gentleman ever has quite succeeded in liking Jefferson 
personally; he could do mean things; and more than once we 
see that Lord Charnwood does not tolerate men of that stamp. 
For the same reason he could not like Chase, though doing 
full justice to his ability and usefulness; I think Lord Charn- 
wood and President Lincoln could have discussed Salmon P. 
Chase with gratifying agreement. 

Among these earlier pen-sketches there is one which makes 
us good New Englanders gasp. We are told that our Daniel 
Webster, our Olympian Zeus, was "nearly a great man"! But 
we recover from this startling announcement to chuckle at 
the happy phrases when we hear of the "ferocious and, in the 
literal sense, shocking, character" and the "perpetual fury" 
of Andrew Jackson, surely the most grotesque figure head that 
ever appeared as the apex of a civilized nation. We hear a 
truth, not the less true because not generally accepted, when 
we are told that Van Buren was "a sound economist ... of 
the old school," who "on a financial issue . . . deliberately 
sacrificed his popularity to his principles." We smile when 
we learn that the doctrine "To the victors belong the spoils" 
was formulated by "a certain respectable Mr. Marcy." We 
agree, without astonishment, that J. Q. Adams was "sour, 
upright and able"; that President Harrison, glorified as a 
sort of Cincinnatus, was elected after "an outburst of enthusi- 
astic tomfoolery"; that Franklin Pierce may claim the palm 
for "sheer deleterious insignificance." We admit that the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of American politics, for many years 
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preceding the war, was "flabbiness." Who else would ever 
have used the word, and what other word does the Dictionary 
hold which can so well describe the days when Fillmore and 
Pierce and Buchanan presided over an active and growing 
nation? 

Lord Charnwood deals mildly with Stanton. He compares 
him to a tiger. In any properly stocked menagerie other ani- 
mals might furnish more apt comparisons, and the tiger has 
a right to protest; for though the tiger is a savage and dis- 
agreeable brute, he is at least courageous and will fight any 
antagonist to the death. This was never said of Stanton. 
He was honest and did great service to the country, of course; 
yet among Americans he remains the most unfriended of 
public men, because we can never forgive the outrageous in- 
solence with which he continually treated Mr. Lincoln. It is 
true that he thus brought into strong irelief Mr. Lincoln's mag- 
nanimity; but this is not to his credit, for it was not his purpose 
to do so. From Stanton and from McClellan Lincoln bore 
such slights that at times we almost feel that he was lacking 
in the dignity of proper spirit. But the conclusion of these 
outbursts is odd, interesting and enlightening. There never, 
or very rarely, was any clearing of the troubled situation by 
explanations or understandings between the President and the 
Secretary or the General; there were no regrets or apologies, 
no forgivings and forgettings, none of those adjustments so 
apt, even when sincere, to leave a sense of irritation. Lincoln 
simply ignored the whole matter; it was as if the occurrence 
had never occurred. That was alL It was a singular and 
unique method of disposition; and perhaps Lincoln was the 
only man who ever adopted it, or who ever could have adopted 
it with practical success and without loss of dignity. It was 
the more creditable to him for two reasons: first, because he 
was really sensitive to unjust and unreasonable strictures ;• 
second, because he had the ability in controversy or retort 
to do much more than merely answer his assailant. Note two 
instances: One was where a body of clergymen waited upon 
him and were so ill-advised as to endeavor to instruct him as 
to the will of God, and to demand that he should conform his 
conduct thereto. To their impertinence he pertinently, but 
quietly, suggested that, if God were inclined to reveal his will 
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to anyone, it seemed probable that he himself would be selected 
as the person to whom the revelation might most profitably 
be made. Carl Schurz, an able man, and often a useful public 
servant, but also a professional reformer, and as such endowed 
with an astonishing capacity for knowing just what other people 
ought to do, and an ungovernable propensity to impart the 
information to them, once rashly favored Mr. Lincoln with a 
very critical and instructive letter. Evidently it hurt severely. 
Mr. Lincoln's reply, brief, moderate and crushing might well 
have inclined Mr. Schurz to pack his trunk and seek the 
seclusion of Alexander Selkirk's island. But in and after all 
such personal clashes Lincoln practised the same self-restraint 
which had induced him to hold back his powerful hand from 
physical encounter in his youth. Neither Stanton, nor McClel- 
lan, nor Schurz, nor any one else, ever suffered because he had 
hurt Lincoln. Mr. Schurz, indeed, lived to make the amende 
honorable in the shape of an eloquent tribute to the dead presi- 
dent's memory, plainly indicating his appreciation of the treat- 
ment he had received, if not deserved. With Lincoln it was 
always the country first and himself nowhere. Though he was 
eminently able, as the phrase goes, to take care of himself, yet 
his strength was never put forth except to take care of the 
country. 

The like motive of impersonal patriotism ruled in the matter 
of appointments. The principles, if principles they can be 
called, upon which appointments to office are made have never 
been very high in the United States; they were very low in Lin- 
coln's day. His military appointments were of necessity for a 
long while experimental. Many of them were unfortunate. He 
himself alleged that in considering military merit he had always 
disregarded politics. If he had been a hypocrite he would have 
omitted the word " military." Lord Charnwood decisively ac- 
cepts this statement as true, and his opinion is made valuable 
by his appreciative portrayal of the many commanders whom 
he passes in review. McClellan stalks through his pages much 
as he stalks through the pages of all other writers. His char- 
acteristics are established by universal consent. To draw his 
portrait is really to photograph a statue; but there are good 
photographs and bad; and this photograph by Lord Charn- 
wood is one of the best. General Pope was probably Lincoln's 
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most conspicuous mistake, because his utter failure occurred 
with such theatrical suddenness after his promotion; and 
because he made himself such a laughing-stock with his famous 
" headquarters in the saddle." This ill-starred appointment 
has seemed, by reaction, almost to cast discredit upon Lincoln 
himself. But Lord Charnwood shows plainly that the experi- 
ment was entirely reasonable. Burnside was really a worse case; 
but the high personal esteem in which he was held modi- 
fied criticism. Hooker was a pis alter; taken because his 
nickname was "Fighting Joe." "He cannot have been very 
clever," Lord Charnwood remarks, "for the handsomest beat- 
ing that Lee could give him left him unaware that Lee was 
a general." Reviewing this whole department, after reading 
what Lord Charnwood has to say, we remain thoroughly satis- 
fied that Lincoln's appointments were in nearly all cases justi- 
fiable experiments — which has not always been admitted. 

Lord Charnwood's chapter on Emancipation is the best state- 
ment of the confusing struggle between rival aims which I have 
yet seen. Lincoln entered upon and held his office with one 
duty and with one wish. The duty was to preserve the Union. 
The wish was to abolish slavery. The duty was supreme and 
paramount; the wish was secondary and subordinate. Had 
he not been prepared to respect this precedence of the duty 
he would have had no right to assume or to hold his office. 
He saw this distinctly and announced it decisively; yet for so 
doing he was cruelly harassed by a numerous, contentious and 
noisy faction of the Republican party. These were good men 
enough; but their brains were obfuscated by the warm vapors 
which arose from their hearts. Lincoln, on the other hand, 
never showed better his capacity for clear thinking than in 
this especial matter. No pressure stirred him, but what this 
steadfastness cost him in effort has not always been fully appre- 
ciated. After his decision to maintain the Union, with or with- 
out slavery, had been definitely announced, the insistence that 
he should declare abolition to be at least at stake in the struggle, 
and an integral element in any conclusion of peace, was a more 
alluring proposition; for no man was more ardently desirous 
than he was to accomplish abolition. But again his head was 
clear and his resolution was firm. Lord Charnwood truly says 
that, after the summer of 1861, when he annulled Fremont's 
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reckless declaration of partial emancipation, "he continued 
for more than a year in a course which alienated from himself 
the confidence of the men with whom he had most sympathy/ ' 
and that he did this " deliberately, rather than imperil the 
unanimity with which the North supported the war." In 
other words, he kept his duty supreme over his wish. But 
as Lord Charnwood well adds: "He would at first rather 
not have played the historic part which he did play as the 
liberator of the slaves, if he could have succeeded in the more 
modest part of encouraging a process of gradual emancipation." 
"Gradual and not sudden emancipation is better for all," he 
said. Here again his sagacious practical sense appears. He 
did what most abolitionists were not able to do, he differentiated 
the Institution of Slavery from the aggregation of individuals 
who were its victims. He could not rest content with a spec- 
tacular smashing of the Institution; he had the humane desire 
to care for the welfare of the emancipated men and women. As 
Lord Charnwood says: "They were actual human beings to 
him, and he knew that the mere abrogation of the law of 
slavery was not the only thing necessary to their advance- 
ment; " and he adds: "Lincoln, perhaps alone among Americans 
who were in earnest in this matter, looked at it very much in the 
light in which all men look at it today." Could higher praise be 
given? I think not, for Lord Charnwood thus says in substance 
that amid all the hurly-burly of that time of passionate discus- 
sion, concerning as difficult a problem as ever perplexed the in- 
telligence of men, Lincoln saw plainly that which the painful 
and blundering experience of over half a century has at last 
shown to have been true. "Throughout this matter Lincoln 
took counsel chiefly with himself," says Lord Charnwood. The 
charge that he was slow in action is disproved by the fact that 
when he saw the door of exit, through the exercise of his war 
power, he was so eager to pass through it that he narrowly 
escaped doing so too soon. Had it not been for the shrewd 
suggestion by Seward, which Lincoln at once had the good 
sense to act upon, the great Proclamation would have been 
put forth before the situation was ready for it, and would 
have had a precarious fate. 

After the Proclamation, it remained only to pass the Con- 
stitutional Amendment, abolishing slavery throughout the 
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country. In his message to Congress in 1864 Lincoln urged 
this step. The resolution was introduced, and passed by the 
Senate; but in the House its fate hung in most doubtful bal- 
ance. During the contest which ensued, Lord Charnwood says 
that: 

In the efforts made on either side to win over the few doubtful 
voters Lincoln [took] his part. Right or wrong, he was not the 
man to see a great and beneficent act in danger of postponement 
without being tempted to secure it, if he could do so by terrifying 
some unprincipled and white-livered opponents. 

So he told two Democrats, in very clear language, that he 
looked to them to get him the votes; and they did so. Lord 
Charnwood calls this a " wrong manoeuvre," but he does not 
seem able to make up his mind seriously to condemn Lincoln 
for it; and the closing sentences of his chapter on Eman- 
cipation are: 

He redeemed the boyish pledge, which has been, fancifully per- 
haps, ascribed to him. Each opportunity that to his judgment ever 
presented itself of striking some blow for human freedom was 
taken; the blows were timed and directed by the full force of his 
sagacity, and they were never restrained by private ambition or 
fear. It is probable that upon that cool review, which in the case 
of this singular individual is difficult, the sense of his potent accom- 
plishment would not diminish but increase. 

Lincoln, happily for himself, had not to resolve the sub- 
questions which arose to be settled after the fundamental 
question was disposed of. But there has long been heated 
controversy as to what would have been his position concern- 
ing negro suffrage. Lord Charnwood, having studied Lincoln 
with more profound intelligence and understanding than any 
one else has ever done, might give an interesting opinion; 
but of course he has not done so. We can only guess what he 
guesses that Lincoln would have thought. I in turn cannot 
resist the temptation to guess what Lord Charnwood's guess 
would be; and I cannot but believe that he believes that Lincoln 
would have strongly disapproved of the wholesale step which 
Republican politicians and old-time abolitionists insisted upon 
taking. All Lincoln's humanity and sympathy never sufficed 
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to cloud his perfect judgment. He never pretended that the 
black race and the white race constituted an equation in 
mental endowment. This obvious truth Lord Charnwood 
makes clear enough in his comments on Lincoln's address to 
a negro audience, urging upon them colonization. On another 
occasion also he expressly urged giving suffrage to the "more 
fit and intelligent." That this would have been his ultimate 
and most wise attitude seems to me almost as sure as if it 
were actually susceptible of proof. 

I have taken too much time, and I must stop, though leaving 
untouched one or two topics which tempt me. Notably I 
should have liked to comment upon and perhaps somewhat to 
develop what Lord Charnwood has to say about Lincoln as a 
writer and speaker of English. It is a striking fact that this 
scion of the unlettered frontier became the only candidate 
whom this country, in nearly three centuries since the Mayflower 
brought the language to these shores, can offer for membership 
in the small group of masters in the use of the English tongue. 
The qualities and characteristics of his style are, by natural 
consequence, a most interesting subject of study. But I ought 
to release you, and I will. 

Mr. Lawrence Park submitted a note on 

Mather Brown's Portrait oe John Adams. 

In 1786, Mather Brown, then twenty-five years old, painted 
a portrait of Thomas Jefferson, who had come to London to 
visit John Adams. In Jefferson's accounts he entered on April 
25, 1786, "Pd. Brown for my picture, £10." At about the same 
time he painted a replica of this portrait for John Adams, which 
is now in the possession of the Adams family, and for which he 
charged six guineas, as is shown by his receipt attached to the 
back of the picture. The original portrait seems to have dis- 
appeared. Jefferson gave an order to Brown for a portrait of 
John Adams, and the receipt for its cost, £10, dated July 2, 
1788, is reproduced in Proceedings, xlvii. 33. Trumbull writ- 
ing from London to Jefferson in Paris in 1788, and referring to 
the two portraits says: "Mr. Adams is like — yours I do not 
think so well of." The Adams portrait of Jefferson was en- 
graved for Bancroft's History of the United States, and has been 
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several times reproduced. It is the earliest-known likeness of 
him. 

The portrait of Adams I think has never been engraved or 
otherwise reproduced in any book. It remained in Jefferson's 
possession until his death in 1826 and in May, 1828, was, with 
many paintings from his estate, exhibited at the Boston Athen- 
aeum, numbered 311 in the catalogue and offered for sale. It 
next appears at an auction of Jefferson's pictures held in Chester 
Harding's Gallery on School Street, Boston, July 19, 1833. 
Since that date it has been lost sight of. The picture itself is 
owned by the Boston Athenaeum and hangs in the delivery 
room of that building. It was received by bequest in 1908 from 
the late George Francis Parkman of Boston, who doubtless in- 
herited it from his father or grandfather, who in turn probably 
purchased it from the Jefferson estate. During the past I have 
made some study of the work of Brown, and having compared 
this portrait with others of Adams, I am now convinced that it 
is the long-lost portrait of Adams by Brown. The introduction 
in the right of the picture of a folio volume labelled " Jeffersons 
Hist, of Virginia." implies a delicate compliment to Jefferson. 

Mather Brown had an earlier connection with John Adams. 
Writing in September, 1784, to his aunts of his commissions, 
Brown states that he had painted "Miss Adams, Daughter of 
the famous Ambassador," who had touched in England while 
on her way from Quincy to Paris. A year later, September 13, 
1785, he wrote that "among other great people 'he had painted' 
the illustrious J. Adams, Esqr. (Ambassador from the States 
to His Britannic Majesty) and his Family, which will honour 
the next Exhibition." x The catalogues of the Royal Academy 2 
do not however show that these pictures were exhibited there. 
Miss Adams was Abigail Adams who married in 1786. Her 
portrait and that of her husband, Col. William Stephens Smith, 
both by Brown, are owned in the Adams family. Another por- 
trait of her, destroyed by fire many years ago, was engraved by 
H. S. Sadd for her Journal and Correspondence published in 
1 84 1. The engraving attributes the portrait to Copley, but I 
am not able, lacking further evidence, to state that it is not 



1 From Mather Brown letters in the Frederick L. Gay Transcripts. 

2 Royal Academy Exhibitors, by Algernon Graves, 1. 310. 
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correctly attributed and that Brown and not Copley was the 
artist. 

On behalf of Mr. Henry F. Tapley, of Lynn, the Editor 
exhibited a copy of the Vicksburg (Miss.) Daily Citizen, July 4, 
1863, printed on wall-paper. 1 Also the following letter which 
he presented to the Society: 

Alonzo G. Draper to Ben Perley Poore. 

Hd. Qrs. 1st. Brig., 1st Div. 25th 
A. C. Near Petersburg, Va., Apr. 29, 1865 

Friend Perley: There is considerable dispute as to what troops 
first entered Richmond. I do not wish to be quoted as a party to the 
controversy, but the facts are simply these: 

The 36th U. S. C. T. of my Brigade was the first organization 
to enter Richmond; the Regiment was immediately preceded by 
about fifty skirmishers of the 24th Corps, who marched with the 
36th for miles, but who as skirmishers properly belonged in front of 
the heavy infantry, and were therefore allowed to remain there with- 
out competition. 

After entering the city limits, my Brigade was ordered to halt, 
and afterwards to file around into the fortifications, while a single 
white Brigade would enter the city to do guard duty. The 36th 
formed lines of battle, stacked arms, unfurled their flags, and waited 
for the other troops to come up; soon the 2 2d and 38th of my Brigade 
joined them. 

It was at least ten or fifteen minutes before a single white Regi- 
ment came in sight; and when they did pass, the black troops 
cheered them lustily, but elicited no response. Every officer and 
soldier of the white Brigade will recollect this circumstance, for 
some of the officers swore heartily at the presumption of the negroes 
in outmarching them and entering the city first. At the start, the 
white troops were two or three miles nearer to Richmond than my 
Brigade. At the junction of the Osborn and Newmarket roads, 
General D evens claimed the right of way for his troops which had 
not yet come in sight on the Newmarket Road, although we could 
hear them cheering. We gave them all the room they needed by 
taking the double quick step and maintaining it all the way to 
Richmond. 

Now that the war is about to close, many regular officers are 
striving for the best positions in the colored troops, and I suppose 

1 See Proceedings, xlvi. 241. 
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that pioneer officers in this branch of the service who have organized 
them, protected them, and fought them, and who have been sub- 
jected to insults and persecution from officers of the Regular and 
Volunteer white organizations, must now stand aside, or even quit 
the service, to make way for these same officers to obtain promotion, 
or even to secure the rank which they now hold in the volunteer 
service. 

I know several notable examples of this sort. 

Please consider this confidential. I remain, very truly and 
Fraternally yours 

A. G. Draper, 

Brev. Brig. Gen. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Col. T. L. 
Livermore and Mr. Thayer. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

NATHANIEL PAINE. 

By LINCOLN NEWTON KINNICUTT. 



Nathaniel Paine was born at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
August 6, 1832, and his whole life was identified by the growth 
of the city. He was the son of Gardiner and Emily (Baker) 
Paine, and his ancestors, prominent in the county, had been 
loyalists in the War for Independence. He married, June 14, 
1865, Susan M. Barnes, of New Haven, Connecticut, who 
survived him. He died in Worcester January 14, 191 7, leaving 
no children. He was elected a resident member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society March 14, 1901. 

By the death of Nathaniel Paine, Worcester lost a citizen 
she could ill spare and who was almost the last remaining tie 
which bound it closely to its early city life. The Massachusetts 
Historical Society lost a member upon whom it could always 
rely for information pertaining to historical events of Worcester 
County, and also for information regarding Worcester's noted 
men of a large part of the ninteenth century. His knowledge 
of men and events was not only reminiscent and traditional 
but absolute, for he possessed tangible evidence of its accuracy 
through his collections of personal letters, collections of docu- 
ments, prints and photographs, and of files of newspapers 
which expressed the public opinion of the day. 

As Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis stated in his tribute to 
Mr. Paine, published in the Proceedings of this Society of last 
February, 1 he was "a born collector." 

He was not merely a collector, however, as is usually under- 

1 Proceedings, L. 180. 
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stood by the use of the word, for his collections were assembled 
not for the objects themselves, but for the use he could make 
of them in completing or illustrating previous publications, 
or in substantiating ideas which interested him. It was his 
purpose also to preserve a more intimate knowledge of men 
whom he honored, and to record the soon-forgotten details of 
events which very often, if remembered, are exaggerated or 
distorted, and in respect to which, as time passes, accuracy be- 
comes historically very valuable and interesting. His varied 
interests in many subjects almost always compelled him to 
undertake simultaneously many collections quite varied in 
their nature. History, art, literature, biography, prints, auto- 
graphs all lured him to investigation, and tempted him to 
collect material which often had been neglected or overlooked, 
either for the purpose of elucidating some fact which personally 
interested him, or for proving some previously accepted tra- 
dition. The surgeon's skill he applied in dissecting, repairing, 
and restoring printed matter, letters and manuscripts, his 
proficiency in the use of photography, and, above all, his recog- 
nition and realization of the value of preserving minor items 
of information when first seen or noticed, added much to the 
completeness and value of his collections. In this way Irving's 
Life of George Washington was extended from five to ten volumes 
by the insertion of over one thousand letters, portraits, maps, 
and broadsides, and The Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence became two volumes and contained nearly a complete 
set of letters of the signers. His CarVs Tour of Main Street 
included about three hundred Worcester portraits and views, 
after its extension from one to three volumes. The Diary of 
Christopher Columbus Baldwin became three volumes, with 
about two hundred and fifty insertions, and George F. Hoar's 
Autobiography of Seventy Years was extended from two to 
four volumes, and contained many portraits and letters of the 
last century. 

He was a most interesting talker about his collections, if you 
could convince him that you were truly in earnest and wanted 
information; but otherwise he was rather reticent, and never 
intruded his own work or volunteered to show its result. If 
he had been possessed of an independent fortune his acquisitions 
would have been of even greater value to any museum or 
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historical society, for he had good judgment and had acquired 
much valuable knowledge in the fields which pertained to his 
collections. He always wished to possess the best and the 
rarest. He bequeathed to the American Antiquarian Society 
his Irving's Life of George Washington and the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and as he also made the Society 
his residuary legatee it will come into possession of much 
valuable historical material. His connection of over half a 
century with that institution, of which for many years he was 
a member of its council and of the library and publishing com- 
mittees, and also the Treasurer for over forty years, is very 
convincing proof of the recognition of the value of his work. 

Although possessed of only moderate means he yielded but 
once, I believe, to the temptation of parting with any of his 
collections except by gift. In his early married life he was 
offered five hundred dollars for his collection of postage stamps, 
which was a large price in the early days of stamp collecting, and 
this he finally accepted after a hard struggle. He immediately 
began again, and at the time of his death the second collection 
was of much greater value than the first. He bequeathed it 
to two young men whom, as boys, he had interested in 
philately. 

The diversity of his interests is rather strangely marked by 
his extending Spooner's Dictionary of Art from two to ten 
volumes, inserting many photographs of the best pictures of 
the acknowledged masters, and at the same time devoting 
himself to the study and illustration of The Pickwick Papers. 
By inserting many quaint sketches and items of interest of the 
different characters and of many of the interesting localities 
mentioned by Dickens, he made almost an historical picture 
of an interesting work of fiction. In the latter part of his life, 
whenever he wished for complete rest from his business duties, 
or from his antiquarian work, he would turn to The Pickwick 
Papers, not only for its humor but probably also for its under- 
lying good-natured satire partially directed toward the aim- 
less work of many would-be antiquarians and historians. Any 
new idea of the Pickwickians, expressed by pen or pencil, was 
always a welcomed find. 

He published comparatively little, but his authorship of 
" Early Paper Currency of Massachusetts/' " Early American 
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Imprints," "Random Recollections of Worcester," "Early 
American Broadsides" is evidence of the good work he might 
have done in this direction. 

Various interesting papers relating mostly to New England 
history, contributed to the many historical and antiquarian 
societies of which he became a sought-for active or honorary 
member, are to be found in their Proceedings. He was given 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts by Harvard University 
in 1898. 

When it is remembered that his daily life was devoted to busi- 
ness interests, and that he held many offices of responsibility and 
trust in his native city, which demanded his constant attention, 
we may wonder at the amount of work he was able to accomplish 
in other directions. 

Entering the City Bank of Worcester at the early age of 
seventeen he reached the highest round of the ladder and be- 
came President of the same bank after forty-eight years of unin- 
terrupted service. He was Vice President of two other banking 
institutions of the city, a member of the City Council, a trustee 
of the Worcester Art Museum, a director of the Worcester 
Public Library for eighteen years, and held many positions 
of trust which can be held only by men of undoubted fidelity 
and integrity. 

Nathaniel Paine was one of those fortunate men who finds 
early in life an alluring path which, when tired of the hard 
and dusty road of everyday life, he may take for rest, for 
diversion, and for new enjoyment — not alone for self-enjoy- 
ment, but for discoveries by which he may contribute to the 
pleasure and knowledge of others. It may be a path that 
leads back to the highway, but by finding it the common road 
seems much less commonplace and less difficult. Only a few 
are able to obtain from life what was granted to him. Accept- 
ing the occupation which was probably determined by acci- 
dent, or was selected for him by others, he made the very 
most of his opportunities; but realizing that his tastes and 
inclinations pointed in other directions, he possessed the 
ambition and character to refuse to have them smothered by 
his necessary business duties. He found his recreation and 
pleasure in pursuits which never become impossible or flavor- 
less in later life, but which rather do become more and more 
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interesting and attractive as time passes. His home life was 
a most happy one. Married at the age of thirty-three he found 
a companion who was much interested in his work and who 
encouraged and stimulated him in his favorite occupations. 
A useful and happy life, a life that contributed something 
to the world's knowledge, an honorable life, a life without 
stain and without reproach — what more is to be desired? 



